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1775.— Dearly Beloved Friends and Breth- 
ren:—Truly to believe, and steadily to walk 
in the light of God’s Holy Spirit, we must re- 
sign ourselves to its guidance, and abide in the 
paths of humility and self-denial. The over 
anxious cares of the world, and the inordinate 
delights thereof, are incompatible with the life 
of a follower of Christ, who said, “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow me. Who- 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come after 
me, cannot be my disciple.” 

“The preaching of the cross,” saith the apos- 
tle, “is to them that perish, foolishness; but 
unto us who are saved, it is the power of God.” 
In the cross the power is experienced ; out of 
the cross, we want the power, and necessarily 
abide in weakness, void of that sense of the Di- 
vine presence, which is the strength and sup- 
port of the faithful. 

From the mixture of pain, trouble and dis- 
appointment, which, in the course of Providence, 
attends all sublunary enjoyments, and from 
the many warnings given forth in Holy Writ, 
against resting upon them, or indulging our- 
selves in them, as well as from the remorse that 
ensues upon such indulgence, it is evident, that 
a life of self-gratification is dangerous to our 
present and future happiness. 

We are therefore called upon to “ watch con- 
tinually,” and to “ pass the time of our sojourn- 
ing here in fear.” A reverent regard to this 
advice is undoubtedly requisite. Time slides 
away apace, and must inevitably bring us to 
that solemn period when our state will be de- 
termined either to happiness or misery forever. 
How circumspect then ought we to be, that 
neither the cares nor comforts, the profits nor 
pleasures of this mutable life, may so prevail 
as to prevent the improvement required at our 
hands, and beguile us of our reward! “To 
be carnally minded is death, but to be spirit- 
ually minded is life and peace.” 

“If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture.” Whoever therefore, would be a true 
Christian, must not trust in a name, or a pro- 
fession of Christianity, but be inwardly engag- 
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ed to experience the effectual work of regen- 
eration, to “ put off the old man which is cor- 
rupt, according to the deceitful lusts, and to be 
renewed in the spirit of his mind, by putting 
on the new man, which, after God, is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” For this end, 
let neither the levity of a vain mind, nor the 
darkness of a carnal understanding hold any 
of us in bondage to earthly things, and objects 
of a perishing nature; but let us be fervently 
concerned to seek the accomplishment of this 
great and necessary work in us, that we may 
be found in a state of preparation for that awful 
moment, when “the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit unto God who 
gave it.” Then we may hope, that “ when 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, “ we also 
shall appear with Him in glory.* 

1776 —Dear Friends: we earnestly recom- 
mend it to all, humbly to bow themselves before 
the Lord of the universe, craving his Divine 


* The foregoing Christian doctrine and exhortation 
seem applicable to every age and to all time. It is of 
the Lord’s mercy, that the principles of Truth are as 
unchangeable as their adorable Author;—the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. Thus the light of God’s 
Holy Spirit is neither a local nor a transient illumina- 
tion, but given, through Christ the Saviour, for our 
salvation to the ends of the earth; provided, as stated 
in one of the Epistles, “ we resign ourselves to its guid- 
ance, and abide in the paths of humility and self-de- 
nial.’ Leavened with these capital virtues, the lawful 
no less than the unlawful pursuits of the world, will 
be held subordinate to the superlative dity of keeping 
the first commandment, and of seeking primarily the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness thereof. 

The doctrine of the Cross of Christ with the called 
for obedience to it, coupled with self-denial, also up- 
held in the preceding testimony, is one of indispensa- 
ble obligation, being “a doctrine according to godli- 
ness.” William Penn on this subject writes: “Christ’s 
cross is Christ’s way to Christ’s crown.’ And again, 
“ No Cross no Crown.” Moreover none, from his own 
words, can be disciples of the Saviour, but those who 
are sufficiently humbled under a painful mortifying 
sense of their sins, as to take his yoke upon, to learn of, 
and to follow Him in the high and holy way of self-denial 
and the daily cross unto regeneration and eternal life. 
That this is the way cast up for all of the Lord’s chil- 
dren to walk, is often upheld in his teachings when 
among men. But it is related of the astute Indian, 
that while he saw the fiery baptism or way of the cross, 
through which every true Christian or follower of 
Christ must pass, he meanwhile saw also a little partly 
hidden path around it, in which the many walked, in 
order to escape the persecution or the burning. 

The becoming prepared for the solemn final period, 
which is fast hastening to each one of us, and to which 
diligent attention is invited in the foregoing epistle, 
most surely calls for watchfulness unto prayer, and of 
“ passing the time of our sojourning here in fear ;” 
that being baptized into Christ, we may, as prompted by 
Holy Writ, put Him on, even to becoming new crea- 
tures in Him: “born again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever.” This new birth unto righteous- 
ness, was clearly enunciated by our Lord and Law- 
giver to Nicodemus in the stirring words: “ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
That through this holy process we may become trans- 
formed from a state of nature to one of grace, be en- 
gafted into Christ the true vine, so as to bring forth 
fruit to his praise, should be the earnest, prayerful 
solicitude of every heart enamored of his love, or ran- 
somed by his blood. 
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assistance, and the preservation of the faithful 
of every denomination ; fervently desiring that 
He may grant repentance and forgiveness to 
those who have long lived in forgetfulness of 
the God who formed them for a purpose of his 
glory, aud of Christ their holy Redeemer. 

Let us humbly retire to that blessed princi- 
ple of strength and wisdom, the grace of God, 
manifested in our hearts; that through a strict 
adherence thereunto, we may be favored to ex- 
perience it to be as a munition of rocks, and a 
sure hiding place, to which the righteous fly 
and are safe in every time of trial; that, in like 
manner with the evangelical prophet, we may 
be enabled truly to say, “I will trust, and not 
be afraid ; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength 
and my song, He also is become my salvation.” 

Brethren, keep in singleness of heart, and res- 
ignation of soul to the Almighty, that He may 
bless and replenish you with that perfect love 
which casteth out all fear. Then shall ye be 
at peace in yourselves, and one with another, 
and ‘“‘the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and minds, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

1777.—We have, with much satisfaction, to 
acquaint you, that the general body of Friends 
in America, under all the trials and difficulties 
they are exposed to in these times of confusion 
and peril,* have been preserved in a conduct 
consistent with our peaceable principles. United 
in brotherly love, and in the same precious faith, 
we truly sympathize with them, verily believing 
it to be our indispensable duty to promote the 
Gospel of peace in life and practice, and to ap- 
prove ourselves followers of the Lamb of God, 
who, when upon earth, overcame through suf- 
fering, and “ left us an example that we should 
follow his steps.” For, according to Holy Writ, 
“He that saith he abideth in Him, ought him- 
self also so to walk even as He walked.” 

Marriage being a Divine ordinance, and a 
solemn engagement for term of life, is of great 
importance to our peace, and well-being in this 
world, and may prove of no small consequence 
respecting our state in that which is to come; 
yet it is often too inconsiderately entered into, 
upon motives inconsistent with the evident in- 
tention of that unerring wisdom by which it 
was primarily ordained ; which was for the 
mutual assistance and comfort of both sexes, 
that they might be meet-helps to each other, 
both in spirituals and temporals, and that their 
endeavors might be united for the pious and 
proper education of their children, in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and for suit- 
ably qualifying them to discharge their duty in 
their various allotments in the world. 

Marriage implies union and concurrence, as 
well in spiritual as temporal céncerns.. Whilst 
the parties differ in religion, they stand dis- 
united in the main point; even that which 
should increase and confirm their mutual hap- 
piness, and render them meet-helps and bless- 


* Alluding, no doubt, to the revolutionary war, and 
its attendant evils. 
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Explorations of Dr. W. L. Abbott in the Pamir. 


Among the treasures just forwarded to the 
National Museum at Washington from the won- 
derful region of the Pamir, in Central] Asia, are 
the skins of two hundred and twenty-eight birds 
and more than one hundred mammals. More 
than one-half of these are species new to science. 
The collection includes twelve specimens of the 
great mountain sheep with huge horns, known 
as the ovis poli. It is found only in that district 
of sky-kissing altitudes which is called the 
“ roof of the world.” Many of the animals re- 
ferred to were killed at an elevation of nearly 
three miles above the sea. These included three 
“pikas,” which are rabbits of a queer sort, liv- 
ing in rocky places near the summits, beyond 
the line of vegetation. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott, the collector of these nov- 
elties, the scion of a rich Philadelphia family, 
can afford to gratify the rather a whim of 
travelling in remote parts of the world. He is 
a seeker of adventures, his ambition being to go 
where nobody has gone, and tu see what nobody 
has seen. 

The Pamir, Dr. Abbott’s latest hunting ground, 
is an immense plateau, uplifted in the midst of 
the loftiest mountains in the world. From it ra- 
diate the ranges of Hindoo-koosh, Karakoram 
and the Himalayas. It is the great water-shed 
of Asia, from which rivers run to all points of 
the compass. To the east of it is Thibet, to the 
south India, to the west Turkestan, and to the 
north the country of the Tartars. Sheltered 
from the north winds by lofty hills and having 
a southern exposure, it is a bit of the sub-tropics 
surrounded by cold regions. Here is situated 
the famous vale of Cashmere, which is the gar- 
den spot of the earth. 

The Pamir is difficult of access, not merely on 
account of its remoteness and great altitude. 
Strangers are forbidden to enter the country, 
and only now and then travellers have visited 
it in disguise. But money, which will make 
almost any road passable, helped Abbott. He 
reached the head-waters of the Indus, and from 
the town of Ladak he crossed the Karakoram 
range into eastern Turkestan. In the course of 
his journey, he paused at Kashgar and Yark- 
and. Many ethnological specimens collected 
by him connect, in an interesting manner, with 
those gathered in Thibet and presented to the 
National Museum by W. Woodville Rockhill, 
at present Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
These include prayer-wheels, charms for ward- 
ing off evil spirits, hideous wooden masks worn 
by the priests in religious plays, queer house- 
hold utensils, rugs of goats’ hair and camels’ 
hair, and native costumes. 

Dr. Abbott is a skilful trapper, and a born 
taxidermist. Exhibited in a series of glass cases, 
at the National Museum, is a procession, one 
hundred feet long, of various species of ante- 
lopes collected by him in Africa. The British 
Museum offered him a high price for them, but 


ings to each other. Where it is otherwise, the 
reciprocal obligation they have entered into 
becomes their burden, and the more so, as it 
may not be of a short and transient duration. 
Whatever felicity they might expect or flatter 
themselves with in the beginning, they have 
found themselves disappointed of, by the daily 
uneasiness accompanying their minds, and im- 
bittering their enjoyments. 

The perplexed situation of the offspring of 
such alliances is likewise to be lamented. At- 
tached by nature to both parents, the confusion 
they are often in renders them unfixed in prin- 
ciple, and unsettled in practice: or if, as it is 
usual, the sons go with the father, and the 
daughters with the mother, brothers and sisters 
are trained up in lines of conduct diverse from, 
and, in some cases opposite to each other. Thus, 
differing in principle, they are frequently divided 
in affection, and though so nearly related, are 
sometimes at the greatest distance from that love 
and harmony which ought continually to subsist 
between them. 

To prevent falling into these disagreeable and 
disorderly engagements, it is requisite to beware 
of the paths that lead to them—the sordid in- 
terests, and insnaring friendships of the world, 
the contaminating pleasures and idle pastimes 
of earthly minds; also the various solicitations 
and incentives to festivity and dissipation. Let 
them likewise especially avoid too frequent and 
too familiar converse with those from whom may 
arise a danger of entanglement, by their allur- 
ing the passions, and drawing the affections after 
them. : 

1778.—We are informed that the difficulties 
and distresses of our Friends in America have 
been, and still continue to be, great in divers 
provinces. 

“Affliction,” it is said, “ cometh not forth of 
the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the 
ground.” Let the present calamities, therefore, 
awfully impress every mind, and lead us seri- 
ously to reflect, both on the many mercies we, 
with our fellow-subjects, have long and largely 
enjoyed, and the distressing prospect now before 
us; that all may individually turn to the Lord 
with full purpose of heart, and, in a sense of 
our own nothingness and unworthiness, abide 
in humble prostration of spirit before Him, that 
He may vouchsafe to forgive our offences, to 
renew his covenant of peace with us, and enable 
us to walk as lights in the world; and by our 
savory conversation and exemplary conduct, to 
lead the tender inquirer into the life of right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

We also tenderly entreat, that none who have 
received a sense of Divine visitation may either 
rest contented with a bare convincement, or 
satisfy themselves with having been enabled to 
make some advances in the way to life and sal- 
vation, concluding they have sufficiently at- 
tained, that they are already made whole, and 
that all is safe and well with them; for such 
may be assured, they have suffered loss, though | he preferred to give them to his own govern- 
they see it not; and if they so continue, will, at | ment. In like manner, he has contributed many 
best, settle in a state of weakness, dwarfishness, | other specimens, comprising skins, skulls and 
and danger. Let not any therefore sit as at| skeletons. These always arrive in beautiful con- 
ease in Zion ; but let all arise, and with zeal and | dition, having travelled, perhaps, ten thousand 
fervency press daily forward, following on to] miles or more. Some of them have come all the 
know the Lord, and acknowledging Him in all} way from the interior of Africa, shipped by ca- 
their ways, that He may direct their paths, lest, | noes down the rivers, and carried around cata- 
like the backsliders in Israel, they fall in the | racts on the backs of black natives. The birds 
wilderness, and never obtain an inheritance in | are invariably in perfect plumage, and all ready 
the promised land. + | for stuffing and mounting. To each specimen a 

(To be continued.) neat descriptive label is attached. 
Among the most interesting of the birds col- 


THE world is too generally entered upon as a ‘ 
lected by Dr. Abbott was a new species of eagle- 


scene of pleasure, instead as of trial. 








owl. This is the biggest kind of owl known, its 
wings having a spread of five feet. Another 
remarkable feathered creature was a hitherto- 
unknown relative of the familiar oyster-catcher, 
with a bill like that of an ibis. The every-day 
oyster-catcher lives near the sea-shore, and eats 
oysters and clams, which it pecks from their shells 
at low tide, when the mollusks are off their guard, 
with opened valves. Of course, this particular 
bird, living at an altitude between two and three 
miles above the sea, has no experience of clams 
and oysters. It is very rare, and the specimen 
described is the only one that has ever reached 
the United States. Dr. Abbott got two species 
of sand-grouse, which have peculiar pads on 
their feet for running over the hot desert sands of 
Turkestan and Thibet. His collection includes 
ravens, jackdaws, rooks and magpies—several 
of them new species. Also he secured half a 
dozen new species of rosy finches and ground- 
nut crackers. The latter occur only on the high, 
barren lands of Central Asia, near the summits 
of the mountains. They are rapid runners, and 
make their nests in the holes of the pikas. 

Among the skins forwarded to the National 
Museum, were those of twelve hedge-hogs and 
four hares, several of them representing new 
species. There was also quite a number of field- 
mice and shrews of odd kinds, killed at great 
elevations. The mammals of all sorts were shot 
and trapped, the birds were killed with small 
charges of bird-shot. Hunters for scientific pur- 
poses now-a-days carry with them little traps of 
an extremely simple, yet effective, pattern. They 
may be folded up into such small compass that 
one can carry two or three dozen of them in a 
pocket. Each of them is a mere jaw of wires 
with springs. It is set and baited in a moment, 
instantly capturing any animal not of consider- 
able size that meddles with it. Such traps are 
serviceable for taking nocturnal creatures and 
others that live underground, like shrews and 
moles. Asa rule, mammals are harder to col- 
lect than birds, because they hide themselves 
more quickly. 

The traveller in the Pamir might easily imag- 
ine himselfin Thibet. The religion chiefly ree- 


| ognized is Buddhism, and the numerous monas- 


teries are filled with priests, who have great 
influence and absorb most of the wealth of the 
country. Their main business is to keep evil 
spirits out of the land, which, but for their ef- 
forts, would be overrun with such diabolical 
agents. For the purpose of frightening them 
away, they employ such grewsome apparatus as 
drums made of human skulls, with human skin 
for drum-heads ; also trumpets of human thigh- 
bones, hollowed out, to which are attached whip- 
Jashes of human skin. They beat the drums, 
blow the trumpets, and crack the whips to ex- 
orcise the devils. Their rosaries are commonly 
composed of disks of bone cut from human 
skulls. Silver bells and thunderbolts wrought in 
metal, are additional weapons employed against 
the demons. The images of gods have many 
arms, and clothes are made for them, the notion 
being that it is not respectable for a divinity to 
go naked. 

The people of the Pamir are nomads, travel- 
ling about with their flocks and herds, They 
practice polyandry. It is a common thing for & 
woman to be the wife of several brothers. All 
of her children, however, are considered to be 
the offspring of the eldest brother. 

Under such conditions of partial civilization, 
the old folks may stay at home, while those in 
charge of the flocks and herds come back at 
intervals. They gather together at great fairs 
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Diary of Phebe W. Roberts. 

Fifth Month 28th, 1843.—I have frequently 
thought, and increasingly of latter time, that it 
would be right for me to leave behind me some 
of the gracious dealings of my Heavenly Father 
with me. He hath followed me from my very 
childhood, notwithstanding my many omissions 
and commissions, yet, in his tender mercy, He 
has still followed me to this very day. Though 
feebly expressed, there may be some selections 
which may tend to the encouragement of the 
weary traveller Zionward in days to come. But 
it is more especially for my own dear family, 
should their lives be spared them. 

Next to the Scriptures, the writings of those 
who “ have ceased4rom their labors,” fathers and 
mothers in Israel, have been to me a source of 
great comfort and encouragement, and I desire 
our dear young Friends may read them more. 

I have but a faint remembrance of my father, 
Jesse Williams. I was four years of age at the 
time of his death, but I can remember ‘being 
taken into the room to see his remains, and the 
distress it occasioned. He was the son of Richard 






and festivals, coming from all points of the com- 
pass. The business of the nomad is to seek food 
for his animals. He is a prospector for grass, 
going where he can get the most meat for the 
least effort. 

All over the world, the arable plains and val- 
leys yield crops and afford sustenance for human 
beings. On the lower slopes of the mountains 
are the rich grazing grounds for cattle and other 
ruminant animals, Higher up on the hills live 
the carnivorous creatures, which prey upon the 
ruminants. Such is the arrangement made by 
nature. If you will cast your eye upon a map 
of Asia, you will find that the backbone of that 
continent is the Altai range, which runs from 
northeast to southwest. On the lower slopes of 
this range appear to have originated and devel- 
oped—passing from northeast to southwest—the 
reindeer, the camel, the horse, the ass, the sheep, 
the goat and yak. Man at the beginning hunted 
those animals. Later on, he found that it was 
much easier to herd and breed them, so that they 
might be found whenever they are wanted, in- 
stead of going to find and kill them. Thus the 































































She was strengthened faithfully to discharge 
her duty to all under her roof, and was helpful 
to many in the neighborhood. The poor and 
afflicted were the tender objects of her sympathy, 
often handing “a cup of cold water,” either 
spiritually or temporally, that at the close of 
her dedicated life, the language, I believe, will 
be applicable. “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” After I had finished 
my education, I was placed as teacher in our 
school, where I remained until the time I entered 
into marriage with Jacob Roberts, in 1837, which, 
I believe, was in the ordering of Best Wisdom, 
and that I am in the place assigned me. 

The first year after our marriage, our home 
was near my dear mother’s, whose watchful care 
over us, both spiritually and temporally, we de- 
sire to number among our many blessings. She 
was a mother to whom | could go with all my 
joys and sorrows. Though I was blessed with a 
truly kind and affectionate husband, I knew 
little of the world, and, having but little to be- 
gin with, we had to exert ourselves, but the little 





























































































































































































































































first step in the progress of civilization was ac- | and Sarah Williams, and was born on the twenty- | was blest, which to this very day calls for heart- 
complished. From a hunter, man was graduated | ninth of Second Month, 1780. When a young | felt gratitude to the Giver of “every good and 
: into the condition of a herder, driving his beasts | man, he was engaged in school teaching. He was | perfect gift,” who marvellously helped us and 
. about in search of pasture. also librarian at Westtown Boarding School. | blest us, and made a way forus. ‘ What shall 
t In this condition are the people of the Pamir. | The deep interest he felt while there in the chil-| we render unto the Lord for all his benefits?” 
t They have wonderful horses, and are said to be | dren’s best welfare, is expressed in his own writ-| In the year 1841, our beloved mother, Alice 
| the best riders in the world—better even than | ings. A gift in the ministry was committed to| Roberts, was removed by death. As we sat 
- the Arabs. They own no suzerain, recognizing | him, and he was acknowledged an approved | silently together with the bereaved family after 
f only tribal government.—Boston Transcript. minister by Evesham Monthly and Haddonfield | the redeemed spirit had passed from its suffer- 
y Quarterly Meeting, New Jersey. In the year|ing tabernacle, we reverently believe, “to a 
t Tue Four TRAVELLERS.—The following true | 1809, he removed, with his family, to Plymouth, | building of God, an house not made with hands, 
a story is related by one of the participants in | Montgomery County, Pa., where he resided till | eternal in the heavens.” My feelings on that 
3 the remarkable incident: his death, which occurred when he was thirty-| occasion cannot be forgotten while memory 
by Not long since in a certain New England | four years of age. My mother, Hannah Will-| lasts. So strong was the impression that [ ought 
‘ city four commercial travellers met for the first | iams, was in the station of an elder. She was] to express the earnest desire I felt that her re- 
e time at the table. With that genial bonhomie | the daughter of Jacob and Mary Albertson, of | moval might be blest to us and her family, but 
d peculiar to the craft they were soon engaged | Plymouth, Pa. I was frequently with them, my | I reasoned it away, thinking it could not be 
d in conversation. In afew moments one of them | dear grandparents, in my early life. I can well | required. And again, when assembled, the day 
|- said : remember their bright example and care of me. | of the funeral, while sitting by the remains, this 
3 “Gentlemen, suppose we begin, being all| Before I could read, I loved to sit by my grand- | language forcibly presented, “ Be ye also ready,” 
strangers, with the gentlemen opposite me, to | father when he was reading in the Bible, which | but through fear it was not required, rather than 
z- introduce ourselves and our firms’ business.” was his frequent practice. from wilful disobedience, I withheld expressing 
C- This was unanimously agreed to. Our dear father had a boarding-school for | it, which caused deep sorrow of heart. About 
3- Said No. 1, “I am ——, and I represent the | boys at the time of his death. Our mother was | this time, as I lay awake one night, the lan- 
at house of X. Y. Z., selling glass bottles.” strengthened to bear up, and struggle on with | guage addressed to Queen Esther was brought 
1e Said No. 2: “ Well, gentlemen, perhaps it is | many cares and difficulties, being left with four | to remembrance: “If thou altogether holdeth 
il no chance that I come next, for I represent P. | little children, the eldest about six years of age | thy peace at this time, thou and thy father’s 
f- D.Q. Lam , and I sell the stuff that goes | and the youngest nearly six months. After a| house shall be destroyed,” which produced feel- 
al into bottles. I sell wines and liquors.” time, she opened a boarding-school for girls, our | ings not easily described, and wrought a will- 
m There was a moment's silence as No. 3 said, | cousin, Hannah Foulke, assisting her. This | ingness to cheerfully follow my Divine Lord 
as “That, gentlemen, does seem a little strange, | school was a blessing to many. It was for mem- | whithersoever He leadeth, if He would only be 
in but perhaps there is a fatality about this. I] bers of our Society, and others who conformed | graciously pleased to be with me. At that time 
h- am , of the firm of W. U. S., dealers in un-| to the rules of the school. I want to express my | I had no thought of anything more being re- 
p- dertaker’s goods.” unity with schools of this kind, believing, through | quired of me than to express my feelings to the 
IS, No. 4 now remained silent, and suggested | best help, they are often the means of drawing | family. The next First-day, in our little meet- 
x- that it would be well not to pursue the subject | down the Divine blessing. Our mother was|ing at Plymouth, these words presented, and 
ly further, and that it had been well never to have | deeply interested in the education of the youth. | strength was given me to proclaim them, “ Who- 
an started it. She was engaged in teaching the greater part of | soever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 
in After much urging to complete the chain he | her life. Her early religious care of her children | of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed 
ist said, “Gentlemen, it is indeed a fatality. I| was as a hedge about us, taking us regularly to | when He cometh in the glory of his Father, with 
ny am ,of D. B. E., and I am taking orders | meetings, both for worship and discipline, unless | the holy angels,” and expressed the desire I felt 
on for gravestones.” Was there ever a temper- | something unavoidable prevented. This isa duty | that we might be ready, when the language 
to ance lecture compressed into so few lines ?—Se- | parents owe to their children. If they should do | should be addressed, “Give an account of thy 
. lected. differently in after life, the parents will be clear. | stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer stew- 
el- Our beloved mother was also concerned to} ard.” It was as unexpected to me as to any 
ey “Nor many months before his decease, Dr.| keep us at home on the afternoon of the first} one, to be heard there. Some time elapsed 
a Schaff said to a dear friend that he hoped he | day of the week, when the time was generally | after this before I was again called to open my 
il might be spared to do some more work, but | passed in instructive reading. It was her prac-| mouth in the assemblies of the people. The 
be added, ‘ At any rate, my trunk is packed.’ To | tice, in the evening or afternoon of that day of | next time was in our Monthly Meeting at Gwyn- 
live thus in readiness for the last great summons, | the week, to collect all her family (company not |edd. A concern was brought into Women’s 
mn, is a sublime way of obeying the Saviour’s in- | preventing) fur reading in the Scriptures, and | Meeting by our uncle, Ezra Comfort, on account 
in junction to his disciples: ‘ Be ye also ready, for | for quiet waiting before the Lord. It was also | of deficiencies reported in the answers to the 
at in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man | her daily practice, before retiring for the night, | Yearly Meeting, and the advice sent down in 
irs cometh.’ ” to have a chapter read from the sacred volume. | “Tbe Extracts.” I felt so drawn into feeling 
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with the burden-bearers, “those whose hands 
were ready to hang down through weakness,” 
that I felt constrained to intercede on their be- 
half in supplication. Thus hath my Heavenly 
Father led me along, step by step, for it is a 
gradual work. Some parts of the Scriptures, 
which had been to me a sealed book, were opened 
very clearly to my understanding. Surely it 
was nothing short of the Holy Spirit, “ He that 
hath the key of David,” who thus instructed me, 
and “ loosed the seals,” having never heard them 
explained by any one I am convinced that this 
is the only way that we can be instructed in the 
heavenly mysteries. We may open our Bibles 
and read, it may be but one verse, and we are 
comforted and strengthened. Again, we may 
read them, and not be able to understand, but 
enough is opened to us to satisfy the hungry soul ; 
for “ ye need not that any man teach you; but 
the same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
and is Truth, and is no lie.” Oh! the desire I feel 
that all may become acquainted with this teacher 
that “abideth in you,” who teaches as never 


man taught. 
(To wether continued.) 


Showing His I Photograph. 


When a merchant in Raleigh, N. C., a far- 
mer entered my store one bright summer day, 
having just delivered his mortgaged bale of 
cotton to the merchant who had supplied him 
and his family with provisions that year. His 
poorly kept horse and rickety wagon was stand- 
ing by my door and his little boy by his side. 
He was half drunk. With apparent pride he 
drew from his ragged coat a photograph of 
himself when a young man of seventeen. It 
was taken while he was seated at a wine table 
with bottle and glass in hand, his cheeks flushed 
with the beverage. When his father’s large 
estate was divided this young man fell heir to 
several hundred acres of valuable farming land. 
It lay on the banks of a large stream ; he could 
count his miles on both its banks of rich soil 
which would produce its ten barrels of corn per 
acre, and its hillsides would yield a bale of cot- 
ton per acre worth forty-five or fifty dollars each. 

Years had passed, acre after acre had gone 
into the drink shop, and his family had been 
brought down from a high to a low position. 
At last the acres narrowed down to a one horse 
farm around the house. Then the homestead 
was mortgaged. One more long and dreary 
year was spent under the old familiar roof by a 
broken-hearted wife and children, and then, 
drink had taken the roof from over their heads. 
All was gone, gone, gone! And here he stood 
before me, after years of dissipation, with a 
wrecked home, ruined constitution, with a bro- 
ken-hearted wife and pitiful children. 

When he held up before me the photograph 
of his young manhood, I looked at that and 
then at him, and marked the contrast. His 
hair was protruding through the top of his hat, 
his feet almost shoeless, his little pitiful boy, 
blushing with shame, s standing by his side, say- 
ing, “ Papa, papa, come home,” anxiously watch- 
ing the remaining pennies, remembering i in his 
little heart, the longing, waiting mother. 

I will never forget that scene as long as I 
live. It made an indelible impression on my 
mind. The sad look on the child’s face was 
enough to wrench a tear from the hardest heart. 

Twenty years before that man had a life full 
of promise before him, but now he could look 
back over a blasted life, with wreckage all along 
its path, a cotton farm here, acres of heavily 
timbered land there, and a beautiful homestead, 
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all now the valuable possessions of others, and 
his wife and children homeless. 

What led to all these sad results? First, 
the social glass in the father’s home. There, 
when but a lad, he acquired the appetite for 
drink, which in after years proved to be a fet- 
ter of iron, too strong for a weakened will to 
break. His father before him drank, and the 
appetite was not only easily acquired but partly 
inherited. 

Parents, take warning from this sad story, 
and never let the children of your love know 
their father or mother to take a drink of that 
which may in after years blast their lives. 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” and then 
your words of admonition wibl be effective. 
Listen to the words of warning from Solomon : 
“Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath 
contentions? who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who hath redness of 
eves? They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder. Wine is a mocker; strong 
drink is raging; and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.” Proverbs xxiii: 29-32: 
xxi: 1.—S. J. Betts in Truth for the People. 

For “THE FRIEND.” 

Tue writer has for years noticed with feel- 
ings of disapprobation, that at or about the 
same time every year, small imitations or fac 
similes of the United States war flags, are stuck 
in the ground or placed over the graves of per- 
sons interred in some of Friends’ burying grounds 
and as has been noticed, allowed there to re- 
main till rains and storms destroyed them, un- 
less carried off by some little one secretly. These 
are little things, ’tis true, but as little right 
pointing things have an influence to lead in 
right ways, or strengthen and establish in the 
right, so do those which point in the opposite 
direction have their influence for the wrong. 

Persons over whose graves such flags would 
be placed, may not be interred in many of the 
graveyards of Friends, but where they are, 
and when flags are placed, would it not be well 
for the overseers, or those appointed to take 
care of “ Friends” graveyards, to feel after a 
right qualification to labor with those placing 
them there, to convince them of the impropriety 
of putting such mementoes in a place of inter- 
ment, and of holding in memory that part of 
the life of the deceased? And would not such 
a course, and the timely removing in tender 
concerti for the Truth, be more befitting our 
testimony against war, and keep our burying- 
grounds consistent therewith. J.D 

SADSBURYVILLE, Pa. 


RAILROAD ProBLEMs.— The Independent, ot 
Sixth Month 6th, publishes a series of eighteen 
papers on this subject from the pens of as many 
writers. They contain many suggestive state- 
ments. One of these is that the annual loss to 
the community in the diminished employment 
of labor during the last four years, caused by 
the depressed condition of the railroad interests 
is more than the entire face value of either the 
wheat or corn crop. This depression has been 
partially caused by the competition between 
rival roads, there having been in many cases 
more roads built than were needed for the busi- 
ness of the country; and to the cutting of rates 
arising therefrom. In 1873 the average rate of 
freight was two cents per ton per mile, which in 
1893 was reduced to eight-tenths of one cent. 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 323. 


BANISHING QUAKERS. 


At one time in 1665 there remained in New- 
gate prison more than one hundred and twenty 
persons under sentence of transportation, whom 
the sheriffs knew not how to get rid of; for the 
masters of ships, persuaded of the men’s inno- 
cence, generally refused to carry them, and the 
increasing pestilence confirmed them in their 
refusal, it being esteemed by them and many 
others as a judgment on the nation for its per- 
secuting laws. To remedy this, an order was 
made that no merchant-man should go down the 
river without a pass from the admiral, and this 
would be given to no master going to the West 
Indies, but on condition of his engaging to carry 
some Quakers. Remonstrances were vain. At 
length the sheriff found a man named Fudge, 
who agreed to carry the prisoners to Jamaica, 
and in pursuance thereof, fifty-five were taken 
out of Newgate, put in a barge, and carried 
down the river to his ship, lying a little below 
Greenwich. When they came to the ship’s side, 
the master being absent, the seamen refused to 
assist in forcing them on board, and the prison- 
ers were unwilling to be active in their own 
transportation. The turnkey and officers used 
high words to the seamen, insisting that the 
prisoners were the king’s goods, and that they 
ought to be assisted in putting them on board. 
The commander of the soldiers called to the 
seamen to assist, but few of them regarded. 
Then the soldiers in the barge laid hold on the 
prisoners, dragging some, kicking and punching 
others, heaving many by the legs and arms, 
and in this manner got them all on board in 
about an hour’s time, being thirty-seven men 
and eighteen women. 

On board, the men were all thronged together 
between decks, where they could not stand up- 
right. The master of the ship being in the 
meantime arrested for debt, and cast into prison, 
the ship was detained so long in the river, that 
it was about seven months before they reached 
the Land’s End; and in the intermediate time, 
the pestilence breaking out in the ship, carried 
off twenty-seven of the prisoners. At last, an- 
other master being procured, the vessel sailed 
from Plymouth, and was the next day taken 
by a Dutch privateer off the Land’s End, and 
carried to Haven in North Holland. When 
the commissioners of admiralty there under- 
stood that they would not be exchanged as 
prisoners of war, they set them at liberty, and 
gave them a passport and certificate, “ That 
they had not made their escape, but were sent 
back by them.” From Haven they made their 
way to Amsterdam, where they met with a kind 
reception from their friends, who provided them 
with lodging and clothes, their own having 
been mostly taken from them by the privateer’s 
crew. From hence they all returned to Eng- 


land, except one, who being a foreigner, stayed 


in Holland. By these means the exiles were 
delivered, and the design of the persecutors was 
frustrated by the ordering hand of Divine Provi- 
dence. 

The pestilence attacked those imprisoned in 
Newgate, where no less than fifty-two of the 
Quakers laid down their lives for the testimony 
of a good conscience, twenty-two of whom were 
under sentence of transportation. So inhuman 
were their persecutors that they continued to 
crowd the infected prisons with fresh prisoners. 
The pestilence continued to cut off multitudes 
of the citizens, and little or no trade stirring, 
the poorer people grew discontented. The next 
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year a very extensive and destructive conflagra- 
tion occurred, and these things so diverted the 
attention of the government and magistrates, 
that for some years dissenters were suffered to 
hold their meetings with less disturbance. 

Hard as was the lot of many of our Friends 
in those days, yet their persecutors were still 
more to be pitied. For those who faithfully 
bore their testimony had the unspeakable com- 
fort of partaking of that blessed peace which 
our Redeemer promised to his disciples, and 
which no earthly power could deprive them of. 
George Whitehead, who was one of the laborers 
and sufferers of that period, says: “In those 
days, prisons and jails were made sanctuaries 
and places of refuge and safety to us, from the 
fury of the tumultuous mob, although we met 
with but mean treatment and hard usage in 
those places of severe confinement, many times 
among notorious criminals; and although I suf- 
fered both in tumults and imprisonments, by 
hard usage in them, the Lord helped and sus- 
tained me by his Divine power and goodness, 
so that I was not weary of his service, nor my 
spirit faint in suffering.” 

Much of the sufferings of our early Friends 
arose from the influence of the clergy. George 
Whitehead says: “The Lord often laid a pres- 
sure upon me, and others of his servants, to 
testify against the pride and covetousness of the 
priests, and their preaching for hire, for tithes, 
and forced maintenance, contrary to Christ’s 
command and his ministers’ example. For this 
cause they were the more envious against us, 
and in their pulpits exclaimed and made a 
great noise, to incense the people and magis- 
trates against the Quakers, so-called, even to 
severe persecution and imprisonments. 

In another place, this same eminent minister 
speaks of how wonderfully the Lord supported 
and comforted them when confined in prison. 
He says: “ In the comfortable enjoyment of his 
glorious Divine power and presence, several of 
us have often been made to sing aloud in praise 
to his glorious name; yea, his high praises have 
been in our mouths oftentimes to the great 
amazement and astonishment of the malefactors 
shut up in the same ward with us. When 
walking together our hearts have been lifted 
up in living praise to the Lord, often for several 
hours together with voices of melody. Oh! the 
sweet presence and power of the Lord our God, 
how precious to be enjoyed in prisons and dun- 
geons, and strait confinements. Glory and do- 
minion be to our God and to the Lamb that 
sits upon the throne forever and ever.” 

This beautiful passage confirms the language 
of William Leddra, who, when in prison and 
about to be executed at Boston on account of 
his religion, wrote to his friends: “ Alas, alas, 
what can the wrath and spirit of man, that 
lusteth to envy, aggravated by the heat and 
strength of the king of the locusts, which came 
out of the pit, do unto one that is hid in the 
secret places of the Almighty? or, unto them 
that are gathered under the healing wings of 
the Prince of Peace ?” 

On one eccasion George Whitehead was ar- 
rested in a religious meeting, taken before per- 
secuting magistrates, who unjustly and illegally 
ordered him to be whipped as a vagrant. He 
says: The said warrant was the next day after 
its date put into severe execution by a foolish 
fellow, whom the constable got to do it. When 
the constable had stripped me above the waist, 
the fellow with a long, sharp whip, laid on so 
violently that he cut and wounded both my 
back and breast with long stripes, tearing the 
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skin and shedding blood, till some people present 
cried out to stop him. There were a great 
number present, it being in a public place, like 
a market place in the street, and many wept to 
see their cruelty ; yet by the Lord’s power I was 
enabled cheerfully to bear it all with patience, 
great comfort and rejoicing, even in the very 
time of the execution, whereby many were amaz- 
ed and smitten. How many stripes I had I do 
not well know, but remember that the marks 
thereof were to be seen a long time after, both 
on my back and breast. 

“Tt is also very memorable to me, how won- 
derfully the Lord, by his Divine power, sup- 
ported me, even while they were inflicting their 
cruelty and punishment upon my body; that 
even then my spirit was raised, and my mouth 
opened to sing aloud in praises to the Lord my 
God, that He counted me worthy to suffer for 
his Name and Truth’s sake.” 

A few Friends resided on the Isle of Man, 
which was under the control of the Earl of 
Derby. They were imprisoned, and the Earl 
gave an order that the men should be sent out 
of the Island. When they were put on board 
of a ship for this purpose, the seamen went out 
on the other side, telling the captain that they 
were not hired to take people out of their native 
country against their wills. So the captain put 
them on shore. A few days after they were 
forcibly put on board of two vessels bound for 
Dublin, contrary to their Master’s will. On 
reaching Dublin, the mayor ordered the cap- 
tain to return them to Man; but instead of 
doing so he took them to White Haven, where 
a justice of the peace issued a warrant com- 
manding him to take them to the island. After 
repeated efforts, which all were defeated, and 
finding that both from England and Ireland 
the banished were continually sent back with a 
censure of the illegality and unreasonableness 
of their proceedings, in order to free themselves 
from the like trouble and reproach for the future, 
they determined to transport William Callom 
to Virginia by a London ship then at anchor 
in Ramseybog, and bound thither. William 
Callom was brought before the Governor, who 
inquired of him if he was willing to go to Vir- 
ginia? to which he replied “ I have no business 
there;” but, replied the Governor, “ We will 
send thee thither.” William inquired, “ By 
what law?” Answer: “ By my lord’s order.” 
William desired a fair trial, insisted that he 
had never been tried ; never been brought be- 
fore any court; demanded to be tried by the 
laws of his own country, or by the laws of Eng- 
land. The benefit of the law was refused, and 
his appeals rejected by this insolent governor, 
who was resolved, by the wanton exertion of 
illegal violence, to put it out of his power to 
avail himself of legal redress for the wrongs he 
received, or prosecute any appeal to effect. 

After a short conference, in which William 
strenuously maintained his right to exemption 
from the proposed banishment, and denied the 
legality of the Governor’s power to transport 
him, against which the Governor had little 
further to advance than, “ Upon my credit thou 
shalt go to Virginia. I deny thy appeal ; what 
I doI will answer it.” He ordered the soldiers 
to take him away, upon which two of them haled 
him away and left him on ship-board. The 
sailors refused to go the voyage, if he was to be 
carried with them, saying, “ They never heard 
of a ship which carried Quakers against their 
will, that ever prospered.” Whereupon the 
master promised them, that he would carry him 
no further than Ireland, and accordingly the 


next day set him on shore north of Dublin. 
J. W. 
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IN HARVEST DAY. 


Thro’ farmer Gale’s wild fields I passed 
Just yester eve; 

My week of holiday was spent, 

And idly on the stile I leant, 
Taking my leave, 


Of all the fair and smiling plain, 
Wood, vale and hill, 

And all the homely household band 

(The warm grasp of each kindly hand, 
Bides with me still): 


And I was sad. The stricken grain 
Around me lay ; 

I could but think of silent glade— 

Of buds and blossoms lowly laid 
The harvest day. 


“ And this is all!” I sadly said, 
“These withered leaves— 
This gathered grain! spring’s hours of bliss 
And summer’s glory turn to this— 
Some yellow sheaves!” 


Then Farmer Gale—that good old man, 
So simply wise— 
Who overheard and quickly turned, 
Said, while a spark of anger burned 
In his gray eyes: 


“ Lad, thon art town-bred, knowing naught 
Whereof thou pratest ! 
For, be the flower as fair as May, 
The fruit it vields in harvest day 
Is still the greatest ! 


“ And thou—thy spring shall quickly pass ; 
Fast fall the leaves 
From life’s frail tree. In harvest day, 
See that before the Lord thou lay 
Some yellow sheaves.” 


He went his way; I mine; and now 
I hear the flow 

Of busy life in crowded street— 

Of eager voices, hurrying feet, 
To come and go. 


Yet e’en while flashing factory looms 
My hands engage, 

I see that far-off upland plain— 

Its long, long rows of gathered grain, 
Its rustic sage, 


And hear them say: “ Let pleasure fair, 
And passions vain, 

And youthful follies, fade and die ; 

3ut all good deeds, pure thoughts and high, 
Like golden grain, 


“ Be gathered still.” Blest harvest store, 
That only grows 
In hearts besprinkled with the blood 
That evermore—a sacred flood— 
From Calvary flows ! 
Lord, when Thou callest, when this world 
My spirit leaves, 
Then to Thy feet, oh, let me come, 
Bringing, in joyful harvest-home, 
Some yellow sheaves ! 
—Sunday Magozine. 
Selected for ““ THE FRIEND.” 
Renicious Iysrrucrion.— “There is no 

really knowing the things of God, but by his 
light and Spirit in the heart,” as said an emi- 
nent minister and messenger of the Gospel, 
George Fox—“no knowing the Son, nor the 
Father, but by the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit; no knowing the Scriptures but by the 
same Holy Ghost, that moved the holy men to 
give them forth; no calling Jesus Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost; no true wisdom, but from 
above; no true receiving it but in the fear of 
the Lord; no true understanding of Spiritual 
things, but what Christ gives,.and no true love 
to God, but what He sheddeth abroad in the 
heart.”—John Barclay. 





Recent Explorations in Babylonia. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT. 


In the summer of 1888, the University of 
Pennsylvania fully equipped and sent out the 
first American expedition to the northern half 
of the plains of Babylonia, to effect a thorough 
exploration of the ruins of Nippur—the modern 
Niffer, or, more correctly, Nuffar—on the bor- 
der of the unwholesome swamps of the A ffej, 
and to undertake extensive excavations. A 
few intelligent citizens of Philadelphia had met 
in the house of ex-Provost Dr. William Pepper, 
and formed “The Babylonian Exploration 
Fund,” a short time before this, with the pur- 
pose of effecting a systematic exploration of 
ancient Babylonia. What science owes to this 
unselfish undertaking can be adequately esti- 
mated only by posterity. At any rate, the 
striking success of this American expedition is 
due first of all to the noble disposition and 
generosity of those who have spent money, time 
and labor for years past in the service of this 
great undertaking. 

Two professors, Peters and Hilprecht, were 
entrusted with the management of the expedi- 
tion, Dr. Peters, as director, and Dr. Hilprecht, 
as Assyriologist. J.H. Haynes, of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, united in his own person 
the duties of business manager, commissary 
and photographer, and placed at the expedi- 
tion’s service his large experience in the ex- 
plorations of Assos. Field, a New York archi- 
tect; Professor R. F. Harper, the Assyriologist 
of the University of Chicago; Daniel Noorian, 
an Armenian interpreter, who possessed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the country and its peo- 
ple; and a Turkish commissioner, made up the 
staff of the expedition. D. J. Prince, now pro- 
fessor in the University of New York, would 
have made the eighth, had he not fallen so 
seriously sick, during the march across the Syr- 
ian desert, that he had to be left behind at Bag- 
dad, whence he made his way back to America 
by way of India and China. 

The other participants in the expedition, 
were not spared many dangers and disappoint- 
ments. Even on the journey from Smyrna to 
Alexandretta, the large French steamship, which 
carried half the staff of the expedition, was 
wrecked on the rocky promonotory Kerketeos, 
on the island of Samos. Prince Alexander, of 
Samos, vying in hospitality with his predeces- 
sor, Polycrates, liberated the distressed travel- 
ers, after a day and a half, from their unhappy 
plight, and brought them safe and sound to his 
capital Vathy. But hardly had they landed 
on the marshy haven, at the foot of the Ama- 
nus chain, a few weeks later, to begin their 
journey inland, when there began that series 
of illnesses and adventures which are never 
wanting to the larger expeditions, but which 
are pleasing to those who go through them 
only when they are things of the past. Not far 
from Aleppo our architect was saved from the 
hands of a highway robber only by the timely 
arrival of two of his associates. Below Dér, 
the well-known horse-market of the Anazeh 
tribe, while trying to find a watering-place, 
another member broke through the steep un- 
derwashed bank of the Euphrates, and with 
difficulty escaped drowning. 

After following for some thirty days the 
course of the Euphrates, Bagdad was reached. 
A fortress founded about 1300, B. C., by King 
Kurigabza, in the north of his kingdom, stand- 
ing a few miles west from Bagdad, and still 
represented by the imposing ruins of Akarkaf, 
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and the Quai walls of Nebuchadrezzar (B. C. 
605-562), were explored. Thence the expedi- 
tion proceeded past Abu-Habbah to Hillah. 
Two days’ journey southeast from Babylon, a 
part of it was surprised by an Arab razziah at 
its frugal meal, and cut off from the caravan 
which had gone ahead. Thanks to the speed 
of their horses, and their own presence of mind, 
they escaped the treachery and violence of the 
marauders. The nearer they came to the goal 
of their journey, the more disturbed the popu- 
lation. 

In the vicinity of Nuffar, where the soil is 
cut up by hundreds of old Babylonian canals, 
which offered endless difficulties to the advance 
of a caravan composed of more than a hundred 
beasts of burden, a crowd of Arabs from Hil- 
lah, and forty-six Turkish irregulars, the whole 
country was inflamed by war. The Bed‘ween 
of the Shammar and Affej tribes, were fighting 
for the pasture-lands, were driving away each 
other’s sheep and camels, and were damming 
the waters of the canals. On the summit of 
every clay tower, which rises for its protection 
in every Arab village of that neighborhood, 
there fluttered a black rag, and shrilly sounded 
the warning cries of terrified women and chil- 
dren over the flat and treeless plain. 

The progress along the edge of the marshes 
was slow enough. Clearer and clearer on the 
horizon rose the mighty ruins of Nuffar, sur- 
mounted by the venerable mound of the col- 
lapsed temple of Beil. Amidst the cheerful 
noise of the caravan, and greeted by the weap- 
on clash and war cries of Affej warriors, who 
watched the approach of the strange company 
from a peak of the weather-torn ruins, they took 
possession of a long, low hill in the centre of 
vast field of ruins, and established a temporary 
camp. It was long before the natives got rid 
of their distrust, and satisfied themselves that 
the Americans had no intention of erecting a 
new military station out of the bricks of the 
old walls for the purpose of collecting arrears 
of taxes. 

At the same time the first campaign of the 
expedition was on the whole a time of disturb- 
ance and agitation. There were days when 
every one who left the camp wore a revolver in 
his belt. With a handfal of trained Arabs 
from the neighburhood of Babylon, the exca- 
vations made a beginning. The entire hill and 
its surroundings, with the visible remains of 
the city walls Imgur-Marduk and Nimitti-Mar- 
duk, were trigonometrically surveyed ; trenches 
and experimental ditches were determined on 
scientific principles, and driven into the hill; 
a systematic plan of operations was outlined 
and discussed, by moonlight or day-light, in all 
its details. With tact and skill the excited 
minds of the neighboring tribes were quieted, 
by enlisting in the service of the expedition 
members of the most influential branches of 
the Affej, who numbered about four thousand 
warriors, and thus new resources were opened 
to the population of the land. In this way the 
number of Arabs we had at work gradually 
increased until it reached four hundred. While 
some were cutting the experimental trenches, 
and others collecting the literary documents 
recovered from the old archives, the work of 
thoroughly examining the heap of the vast 
ruins of the temple was pushed on with special 
vigor. The result was satisfactory in every 
way, and more than two thousand precious 
cuneiform documents were secured in the space 
of a few months. 


It was now proposed to bring the campaign ' 









to a close. The heat, even on the eighth 
of Third Month, and in the shade of the tent, 
rose to 108° (Fahrenheit). The insects, multi- 
plying by reason of the proximity of so much 
stagnant water, became intolerable, while the 
scorpions began to creep out of their corners; 
moreover, the provisions of the expedition be- 
gan to give out. The working season closed 
more quickly than was either wished or ex- 
pected. Occasionally a well-planned robbery 
by Arabs, with especial reference to the horses 
of the expedition, led to a night skirmish. The 
sentinels, who night and day occupied the ap- 
proach to the camp, happily defeated the at- 
tempt. Much powder was expended on both 
sides, but they intentionally fired over each 
other’s heads, to avoid the severe laws of Arab 
blood revenge. In spite of this precaution one 
of the Arabs was shot through the heart. The 
blood-money offered was proudly rejected by 
the hostile tribe, and an old Arab, employed 
as a go-between, came back from his mission 
without effecting anything. But the Americans 
were equally prompt in refusing to give up the 
“murderer.” The days and nights which fol- 
lowed were full of exciting scenes, and the la- 
borers had to be withdrawn from the trenches, 
to the camp, to make their lives safe. 

On the morning of Fifth-day in Easter week, 
before the sun rose, the whole expedition was in 
readiness to vacate the hill, and to force their 
way to Hillah, when, through the treachery of 
the powerful Affe} shaykh Mukoter, an Arab 
secretly set the camp on fire, and laid the whole 
of its straw huts in ashes in the space of five 
minutes. Halfthe horses perished in the flames, 
and weapons and furniture, and a considerable’ 
sum of money, fell into the hands of the thiev- 
ish Arabs. But all the antiquities were saved, 
and the expedition, in good order, withdrew in 
two divisions, one on horseback, past Sik-el- 
Affej and Diwanijeh ; the other on boats across 
the swamps to Tagharah, and back to Hillah, 
where the Weli of Bagdad already had taken 
steps to come to our assistance with a military 
force. A few weeks later the cholera broke 
out in Babylonia, and carried off Mukoter as 
one of its first victims. During the summer 
more than fifteen thousand Arabs were carried 
off by this dreadful scourge.—S. S. Times. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Flying Trip to the Tropics.—This is a re- 
cord of an ornithological visit to South America, 
especially the interior of Colombia. In his pur- 
suit of the birds of that region, the author has 
collected some interesting details of natural 
history. 

Near Barranquilla, he says: “I was sur- 
prised at the number of trees and bushes bear- 
ing thorns,—nearly all having thorns of differ- 
ent sizes. One tree, of large size, and smooth, 
light-green bark, had scattered over the trunk 
teat-like excresences an inch or more in height, 
and sharp-pointed, which would entirely pre- 
vent any one from climbing the tree. Some of 
the palms had very hard needle-like thorns, 
which would pierce the sole of a shoe; others 
had rows of short hooks arranged like the teeth 
of a saw.” 

When walking along the river Magdalena: 
“T had just reached the bank, and was walk- 
ing along slowly when a horrible-looking crea- 
ture sprang up from under my feet and rushed 
off at a tremendous rate, stopping to look back 
at me when it had gone about thirty yards. I 
fired and killed it. It was a lizard, over two 


feet in length, with very long and wide spread- 
ing toes. It was brown, with darker markings 
on its sides, a conspicuous fin-like crest along 
its back and tail, and a light-gray liberty-cap- 
looking growth at the back of its head. This 
was the basilisk ( Basiliseus Americanus). Later 
we saw quantities of them. They run with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and ne higher from 
the ground when running than any lizard 
that I have seen. So rapid is the motion of 
their feet that they can actually run over the 
surface of water. This I saw repeatedly. I 
know of no other animal that can do this, ex- 
cept that I have seen frogs keep on the surface 
for a succession of rapid jumps; but frogs are 
.web-footed, and these lizards are not. I saw 
several cross pools ten feet in width, and keep 
on the surface for the whole distance. They 
also climb well. We saw them in the man- 
groves on branches overhanging the water. As 
we passed under a long tree, one, frightened 
by us, sprang out on Cabell’s back, and thence 
to the ground, giving him quite a start. We 
also saw numbers of other lizards, some striped 
green, blue and yellow; other small ones, gray, 
with dark red heads.” 

While waiting at the wharf for his steamer 
to move, he saw on the shore great piles of what 
he thought were potatoes, but which an exami- 
nation showed were nuts of the vegetable ivory. 

On the stream “the bill of fare is about the 
same for every meal, soup, beef, and vegetables, 
‘dulce’ or sweet, which usually consists of some 
fruit such as green figs or ‘ guayaba’ skins, etc., 
boiled in syrup and served with coffee or choco- 
late and cheese. There was neither fresh butter 
nor milk. In every possible dish garlic is used, 
and the majority of the dishes are colored yel- 
low with arnatta. The vegetables are rice, po- 
tatoes, yucca, plaintains (boiled or fried), and 
‘fiames,’ or yams, as we would call them, 
though they are entirely different from the 
sweet potato to which we give that name. The 
meat is always in slices, and is fried or stewed. 
Roasts, joints, &c., are unknown. The climate 
would not allow a roast to be kept for even a 
few hours. I witnessed one morning the prepa- 
ration of the meat for the day. The cow was 
quickly killed and skinned, then the flesh was 
literally taken off in ribbons until nothing but 
the bones were left. These ribbons were wound 
around slender rods, taken to the upper deck, 
and exposed in the sun. Ina few ie they 
became like pieces of sole leather. This is 
called ‘tasajo,’ or jerked beef. Before being 
cooked it is soaked and beaten to soften it.” 


Items, 


Dublin Yearly Meeting. — We have received a 
—— copy of the minutes of Dublin Yearly 
Meeting, in which we find the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed the previous year to consider 
“The general question of our correspondence with 
the various Yearly Meetings on the American 
Continent.” The Report says, “ The Committee 
does not see its way to recommend the Yearly 
Meeting to cease correspondence with any of the 
Yearly Meetings on the American Continent, with 
which we at present correspond, but it believes, 
that if the Yearly Meeting still feels it right to ad- 
dress them, this correspondence to be of any real 
value either to them or to us, should be carried on 
in a spirit of faithfulness and brotherly love, not 
withholding the expression of counsel and warn- 
ing, whenever these may seem to be required.” 

The committee stated that so far as they had 
ascertained, there were six other Yearly Meetings 
in America besides those they now corresponded 
with, and it saw no sufficient reason why the Yearly 
Meeting, if it felt it right tu do so, might not offer 
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a loving greeting to them. It was concluded to 
send an epistle as heretofore, to those bodies with 
which the Yearly Meeting had been in correspond- 
ence, but it was felt that the right time had not 
come to address an epistle to the other Yearly 
Meetings referred to. 

A committee that had been appointed to devise 
some means of shortening the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, suggested that Friends who take part in 
its deliberations should speak more briefly and to 
the subject before the meeting. 

Thomas Hodgkin offered to the meeting a num- 
ber of papers of historical nature relating to the 
famine period of 1846-7. They were cordially ac- 
cepted. There were forty-four recorded minis- 
ters in Ireland, and ninety-eight persons in the 
station of elder. 

The reports on intoxicating drinks, represent 
that most of the Friends in Ireland are total ab- 
stainers, although there are some exceptions to 
this, and a few are engaged in the sale of them. 

The statistical tables give the whole number of 
members as two thousand six hundred and four on 
Twelfth Month 31st, 1894, which is one more than 
the number reported the previous year. One hun- 
dred and eighty-nine of these are non-residents. 


Our American Friends. — H. H. Stratton and 
companions, after leaving Ireland, attended meet- 
ings appointed for them in Scotland, at Ardrossan 
on the nineteenth of Sixth Month, at Killmarnock 
on the 20th, and at Crosshill on the 2ist. At Glas- 
gow on the 23rd, they attended meetings both in 
the morning and evening, and proposed visiting 
some of the aged and infirm till the time of the 
mid-week in that city. 

Hannah Stratton and company have, we believe, 
finished their visit in Scotland, and will probably 
be engaged among Friends in England for some 
time to come; but we cannot give much informa- 
tion as to their movements, as they seem peculiarly 
sensitive on that subject. Yet we do not doubt 
that the Head of the Church will open the way for 
the performance of such service as He may require 
at their hands. 

Most of the Ayrshire Friends have come into the 
Society from convincement of the truth of its prin- 
ciples. They seem to be a simple-hearted peuple. 

It is with a feeling of regret that we state that 
our friend William Evans, who had been the ac- 
ceptable companion of Jonathan E. Rhoads, has 
been compelled to return home by an attack of 
asthma, brought on, it is supposed, by the climate 
of England, or possibly by the air of London, in 
which they spent considerable time while attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, and visiting the surround- 
ing meetings. He left England on the tenth of 
Seventh Month, and up to that date they had been 
at forty-four meetings, besides attending the Yearly 
Meeting, and had about finished the meetings in 
Kent, Susvey and Sussex, and were looking to- 
wards going into Essex, and from thence north- 
ward along the eastern shores of England. 

There seemed to be a disposition to facilitate J. 
E. Rhoads’ labors, so that he found a comparatively 
open door before him; and English Friends were 
pleased with his prospect of visiting the Particular 
Meetings, many of which are small, and not often 
visited by strangers. 

John S.and Esther Fowler, after spending about 
two weeks in Alexandria, expected to leave that port 
for Marseilles in France, on the thirtieth of Sixth 
Month. E. Fowler remarked in one of her letters: 
“We would fall short in gratitude not to acknowl- 
edge the belief that we have been favored with 
best help; and the trustful belief, too, that it has 
been in the ordering of Him ‘ whose ways are un- 
searchable and past finding out,’ that our way was 
opened to come to this land. We have been more 
comfortable as to our outward needs than we could 
have expected.” 


—The Forty-third Annual Report of the Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth, Philadelphia, states that of 
the eleven who graduated a year ago, nine have 
been teaching. There are two hundred and thirty- 
five pupils in the Industrial Department : “ Brick- 
laying, 18; Printing, 10; tailoring, 19, Dressmak- 
ing, 45; carpentry, 22; shoemaking, 22; short-hand 
and typewriting, 14; cooking, 85. 
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With the present number commences the 
sixty-ninth volume of THE Frienp. Of those 
Friends, who sixty-eight years ago assumed the 
pecuniary responsibility of its publication, and 
many of whom labored with the pen and in other 
ways to promote its success, all have long since 
passed from the scene of their earthly labors. 

In the prospectus published in the first num- 
ber their object is stated to be “to furnish to 
the members of the Society of Friends an agreea- 
ble and instructive miscellany.” In doing this, 
they proposed to present a selection from the 
literature of the day, filling a part of the paper 
with notices of new scientific discoveries, the re- 
sult of the explorations of remote regions of the 
earth, the treasures of ancient lore rescued from 
the catacombs and pyramids of Egypt, the won- 
ders of astronomical research, and the revelations 
of the microscope. 

Selections from the great writers of the old 
English school were expected to cultivate a 
relish for a pure and duos style of composition. 

Information is promised on philanthropic 
subjects, and the views of Friends are to be set 
forth on such evils as lotteries, gambling and 
intemperance. 

The Journal is to contain a summary of pass- 
ing events. 

A portion of space is to be set apart for es- 
says, poetry and original communications. 

An important part of the labors of Tur 
FRIEND was to be the defence and spread of 
the principles of the Society of Friends. 

The preservation of a great mass of curious 
and valuable information respecting the early 
settlement of Friends in this country was one of 
the objects proposed. 

In view of the wide field of labor which the 
early managers had marked out for themselves, 
we can appreciate the remark with which their 
prospectus closes : “‘ We enter upon the duties of 
editors with feelings chastened by a sense of 
the responsibilities we have assumed, and of the 
arduousness of the undertaking; yet animated 
by the prospect of an honorable and useful 
career.” 

Those who have been familiar with the course 
of THe Frrenp, from its commencement, we 
think will admit, that it has in good measure 
carried out the program laid down. 

The proportion of space given to the different 
subjects has of course varied from time to time, 
with the circumstances of the times, and to some 
extent with the individual tastes and interests 
of the Editors. But a care has been maintained 
to endeavor to uphold in its pages the doctrines 
and testimonies of Friends — and through the 
labors of its editors and of others, it has become 
a great storehouse of information respecting the 
history of our Society, and the early settlements 
in this country. What may be called the more 
purely literary department has, of latter times, 
received less attention than was originally in- 
tended, but it is in contemplation occasionally 
to introduce into its columns some of the pro- 
ductions of former years with which a former 
generation were familiar, and whose intrinsic 
merits are such, that they will be acceptable 
and profitable to people of the present time. 


The commencement of a new volume should 
remind our subscribers that the subscription 
price of our paper is payable in advance. 





